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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 



Akt. IX. The JWirrative of Robert Jidams, a sailor, who was 
wrecked on the western coast of .Africa, in the year iSlO, 
was detained three years in slavery by tlie Arabs of the great 
Desert, and resided several months in the city of Tombuctoo. 
With a map, notes, and an appendix, pp. 200. Boston, Wells 
&Lmy. 181 r. 

In our last number we published a notice of this book, to- 
gether with a similar nan-ative, which was taken at Cadiz 
several months previously to this, expressing at the same 
time our suspicion, that the whole of that part, which related 
to the interiour, and particularly to the city of Tombuctoo, 
was a fabrication. We propose now to examine the subject 
more at large, and to bring forward such reasons as have in- 
duced us from the beginning to regard the story as a fiction, 
and a gross attempt to impose on the credulity of the publick. 
To us, indeed, this has appeared so obvious, that we should 
not think it worthy of any serious examination, had it not 
excited so much interest, and gained universal belief in Eng- 
land. 

The narrative first appeared there in a splendid quarto 
form ; or rather it occupied a small corner in a book of this 
description ; by much the greater part being composed of 
introductory details, copious explanatory notes by various 
hands and on various subjects, eIaJ)orate concluding remarks 
in defence of the story and the notes, together with two learn- 
ed and well written appendices, which have no connexion 
with any other part of the book. It was sent into the world, 
also, ttnder the sanction of some of the most distinguished 
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men in England, as will be seen from the following notice, 
taken from the editor's Introductory Details. 

" The story having come to the knowledge of Earl Bathurst, 
the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Major 
General Sir Willoughby Gordon, the Right Honourable Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, John Barrow, Esq. George Harrison, Esq. Henry 
Goulburn, Esq. M. P. and other members of the government, who 
interest themselves in African affairs, and they having expressed 
a desire to see Adams, he waited upon them m person, and the 
Nai rative was at the same time transmitted to them for perusal. 
It is unnecessary to give stronger evidence of the general impres- 
sion derived from this investigation, than is afforded by the fact, 
that the Lords of the Treasury were pleased to order the poor 
man a handsome gratuity for his equipment and passage home ; — 
and Sir Willoughby Gordon in a letter, which the editor had sub- 
sequently the honour to receive from him, expressed his opinion 
in the following words ; — ' The perusal of his statement, and the 
personal examination of Adams, nave entirely satisfied me of the 
truth of his deposition. If he should be proved an impostor, he 
will be second only to Psalmanazar.* " 

Thus supported, the narrative gained credit every where, 
and made an article in almost every periodical publication 
in the British dominions. It was gravely and elaborately 
reviewed in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and tl-e 
latter in particular entered into a manful defence of its most 
glaring absurdities. Considered in this light, it assumes an 
importance, and deserves a notice, to which it woidd not 
otherwise be entitled. 

In other views, also, the subject is not without claims to 
our attention. During these twenty years past an uncom- 
mon enthusiasm has prevailed on the other side of the Atlan- 
tick, particularly in England, on the subject of Africa. The 
peculiar condition of this ill fated country has called into ac- 
tion at the same time two of the most powerful principles of 
the human mind, sympathy and curiosity. The noble design 
of abolishing from the earth the detestable trafflck in human 
blood, which was prompted by the philanthropy and prose- 
cuted by the zeal of a few great men — ^the results of the in- 
vestigations which took place in consequence of this design — 
the wrongs, oppressions, and cruelties, which were found to 
be practised on an inoffensive and unprotected race of beings — 
their intellectual degradation — ^tlieir wretched state of cxis- 
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tence, arising from an entire ignorance of the arts of civiliz- 
ed life, and of the first principles of moral and religious obli- 
gations ; — all these have operated powerfully in touching the 
springs of benevolent feeling, and exciting a generous wish 
that these unhappy people might be relieved from this burden 
of wretchedness — made acquainted wish the joys and com- 
forts of social life, and the cheering hopes and influences of 
Christianity. 

These causes have excited a desire of making more par- 
ticular inquiries into the geography of the interiour, and the 
condition and character of the inhabitants. But such inqui- 
ries have only increased, without satisfying curiosity. All 
here is mysterious and uncertain. The Romans are said to 
have crossed the great desert, and penetrated as far as the 
Niger, but no European in modei-n times, if we except Leo 
Africanus, has advanced so far in this direction, or been able 
to bring, from the most interesting part of the interiour, any 
correct information. Several individuals, within a few years 
past, have fallen a sacrifice to the ardour of their zeal in at- 
tempting to prosecute discoveries into these unknown and in- 
hospitable regions. Among them we have to lament our un- 
fortunate countryman, Ledyard, who, in native love of ad- 
venture, and persevering energy of character, has probably 
never been surpassed. But the world has seldom united in 
stronger feelings of sympathy for the fate of any individual, 
than that of Park, " the flower of modem chivalry," and 
the most enthusiastick practical advocate for African emanci- 
pation. We are not more astonished at the irresistible curi- 
osity and unabated ardour of this bold adventurer, than at his 
coolness and deliberation on the approach of danger, his pa- 
tient endurance of suflering, and calm resignation to the 
most disastrous and appalling events that could await him. 
From him we have learned more concerning the interiour of 
Africa, than from every other traveller. The grand object 
of his first mission was to discover the direction and termina- 
tion of the Niger, and to gain some definite knowledge of the 
great central mart of Africa. This object he accomplished 
but in part. After many perils and sufferings, he succeeded 
in discovering the Niger, and travelled several days along 
its banks, — ^but prudence prevented his proceeding as far as 
Tombuctoo, and all tlie knowledge he gained of that city was 
derived from the authority of otliers. 
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Nothing was known with certainty of the kingdom or city 
©f TombuGtoo till the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when Leo Africanus wrote his description of Africa. He 
was a native of Spain, and going over to Africa during the 
political disasters of his country, he travelled in various 
parts of the interiour, and resided for some time at Tombuc- 
too. He gives a full and apparently honest account of this 
city, and represents it as a place of great importance, and 
the capital of an extensive and powerful empire. It was the 
residence of the king, who possessed vast wealth, and was 
surrounded with splendour and magnificence. The king's 
palace and a stately mosque were buUt of stone and lime by 
an artist from Spain, and many of the other buildings were 
also of the same materials. He speaks of merchants of great 
wealth residing there, and of a trade being carried on by 
means of caravans from Barbary, and through the port Ka- 
bra, to almost every part of Africa. 

This account of Leo has always been credited, though he 
has sometimes been found a fallible guide in geography. It 
was requisite from the nature of his work, that he should re- 
late many things on the authority of others, and he was thus 
occasionally led into errours ; — •but when he speaks from per- 
sonal observation, we have no reason to doubt his veracity or 
suspect his honesty. Succeeding researches have generally 
verified his statements. What he says of the power of the king 
of Tombuctoo, and the consequent importance of his dominions, 
was confirmed fifty years afterwards by Marmol, a Spanish 
writer, who had been taken prisoner and carried into the in- 
teriour of Africa. " The cheriff, Mahomet," says he, " in the 
height of his prosperity, [1540] had thoughts of conquering 
this and other kingdoms of the blacks, as had been done 
in former ages by the Leptunes. He set forward with a thou- 
sand eight hundred horse, and an infinite number of camels, 
loaded with ammunition and provision ; but being informed, 
that the king of Tombut was marching to meet him with three 
hundred thousand men, he made his way back to Tarudant." 
Marmol says he was himself in this expedition. 

The French at Galam, a settlement on the Senegal, receiv- 
ed similar accounts relative to Tombuctoo from the Man din- 
go merchants, who went annually on a trading expedition to 
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that city.* They spoke of the merchandize collected there 
from various parts as immense, and described the articles> 
which were eommonly brought from the northern parts. This 
description a^eed entirely with the truth, as was ascertained 
by M. Brue, who several times saw the caravans set out 
from Tripoli to cross the desert. 

What we have here related, we believe, is the substance of 
aU that was known of Tombuctoo for nearly three hundred 
years, — ^from the beginning of the sixteenth to the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

This was not a period very auspicious for African im- 
provement. The want of enterprize in Europe, resulting 
from the decline of ten centuries, left men without motives ei- 
ther of interest or curiosity sufficient for prompting them to 
extend their researches into a country, which was known on- 
ly for its deserts, and the piracies, barbarism, and stupidity 
of its inhabitants. And when the mind again recovei'ed its 
energies in the more civilized parts of the world, it was long 
occupied with objects less remote and less doubtful. The re- 
vival of letters in Europe — ^the resuscitation-of commerce — 
the formation of political establishments — ^the new relations, 
which were beginning to exist between diflFerent nations, — all 
these afforded sufficient scope for the noblest exertions of in- 
tellect, and the grandest schemes of enterprize. When the 
changes, arising from these, ceased to atti'act by their novel- 
ty, and to awaken attention by their importance, the new 
world, which had lately been discovered, was a theatre am- 
ply capacious for carrying into effect any adventurous pro- 
ject. The tide of discovery turned wholly in this direction. 
To ascend the rivers and penetrate the interiour of this un- 
known region — ^to traverse its forests — explore its lakes — and 
clamber to the summits of its mountains, were exploits of no 
ordinary hazard or trifling fame. New bays, and islands, 
and straits were daily added to the charts of the mariner — 
till finally the project of a northwest passage absorbed every 
ether. This spirit of discovery gave rise to the grand ex- 
peditions under Cook, and the valuable acquisitions of Bou- 
gainville — ^the disastrous fate of La Perouse, and the ill suc- 
cess of D'Entrecasteaux. 

The commercial, scientifick and political world were equal- 

* Nouvelle Relation d' Afrique, par Labat,Tora. iii, p. 661, et suir. 
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ly engaged in these enterprizes, and the idle and curious 
gazed with admiration, because they saw nothing more won- 
derful t6 adibire. But when these had lost their novelty and 
their motives, the active spirit, which had prompted to them, 
did not slumber. The accumulated ills of Africa, as well as 
the natural disadvantages and privations to which it is sub- 
jected, had already awakened the sympathy of the friends of 
humanity. It became now the object of general attention and 
interest. The travels of Bruce, Valiant, Barrow, Lucas, 
and Horneman were read with eagerness, although the knowl- 
edge they gave respecting the interiour, and the state of Af- 
rica in general, was exceedingly limited. The old account 
of the wealth and magnificence of Tombuctoo was revived — 
and various speculations were raised for the purpose of solv- 
ing that great geographical problem, the course and termi- 
nation of the Niger. 

The first regular and well digested account of Tombuctoo, 
and its trade with the Barbary states. Was published by Mr. 
Jackson in his description of Morocco. HTe resided many 
years in that country, and obtained his information respect- 
ing the interiour, as he says, by a long series of inquiries, and 
from sources on which he could rely. He had himself re- 
ceived caravans of merchandize from Tombuctoo, and seems 
to have succeeded in drawing information from the traders, 
without awakening their apprehensions, or exciting their 
jealousy. These people have always looked with a jealous 
eye on those inquisitive Europeans, who have made inqui- 
ries, which in any way affected their commercial concerns, 
and have been often induced for these reasons to make false 
representations. No one had thought of questioning the gen- 
eral truth of Mr. Jackson's account, till the new story of Ad- 
ams made its appearance, with such high pretensions and un- 
der so imposing a form, — ^but then, as a thing of course, it 
began to be believed erroneous. 

We have conversed on this subject with Mr. Court, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who has resided in a mercantile capacity more 
than twenty years at Mogadore. He speaks in the most un- 
qualified terms of the correctness of Jackson's statements in 
what relates to Morocco, and assures us, that what he has said 
of the interiour was derived from the A^ery best authorities, and 
such as might, in most cases/ be relied on with confidence. 
Mr. Court has been frequently engaged in an intercours* 
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with merchants from Tombuctoo, and what he has been able 
to learn from them corresponds entirely with the account giv- 
en by Jackson. He says there are regular tradihg establish- 
ments in Morocco connected with others in that city, and that 
caravans are passing more or less frequently every year. 

From what Mr. Jackson could learn, as well as from 
the uniform testimony of the caravan merchants in other 
parts, this city is of great extent — ^the emporium of central 
Africa — ^the resort of traders from every part of the conti- 
nent — inhabited by people from different countries, all of 
whom are tolerated in their religious belief and worship— 
the soil productive, and the climate favourable. This is a 
general outline, and as such it disagrees entirely with the sto- 
ry of Adams ; — ^this story, in fact, has scarcely a single point 
of resemblance to any other discription which has been giv- 
en, either ancient or modern. 

We come now to a more immediate examination of the nar- 
rative under consideration. From what has been said of the 
present state of knowledge on the subject, our readers will 
be able to judge with some accuracy of the degree of credit, 
which ought to be attached to any novel pretensions. We 
take it for gi'anted, that, as far as internal evidence is con- 
cerned, the Cadiz and London narratives are to be consider- 
ed of equal value, — or if any difference exist, it will be in 
favour of the former, as this was taken more than a year be- 
fore the other, when the recollection of the narrator must have 
been more vivid than at so long a time afterwards. We pro- 
pose to compare these narratives in some of their more im- 
portant parts, and to point out discrepancies, which we be- 
lieve are alone sufficient effectually to destroy the credibility 
of both. 

At the very outset we are presented with a difficulty, which 
seems incapable of solution, and which goes very far towards 
overthrowing the whole story. When at Cadiz, Adams rep- 
resented the shipwTeck to have taken place near Cape Noon, 
in latitude twenty eight degrees north, but at London he makes 
it happen at Cape Blanco, five hundred miles farther south. 
The London editor has consequently begun at this latter 
point on the map to trace the route of Adams according to his 
representation of courses and distances, and finds that such a 
route must approach near the known position of Tombuctoo, 
and come out near Wednoon where it ought to terminate. 
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But let u§ trace the same line from Cape Noon, and we shall 
not approach within four hundred miles of the city> and shall 
come out, not to the place where we started, as we ought, but 
into the Mediterranean near Algiers. If the wreck actually 
took place, therefore, at Cape Noon, it is obvious, that the 
formal detail of courses and distances, in making which Ad- 
ams was so particular and so obstinate, is a mere fabrication. 
But, disconnected with his own statements, which are in this 
particular contradictory, and therefore of no weight, there is 
every reason for believmg, that the ship was stranded at this 
place. It is a fact well established, that no wrecks have been 
known to happen on this coast much south of Cape Bajador, 
in latitude twenty six north. Mr. Court was very positive 
that during the twenty five years, in which he has resided at 
Mogadore, there has been no instance of a shipwreck south of 
this point ; — wrecks had not been unfrequent, but they uni- 
formly happened between Cape Bajador and Cape Noon. 
The same remark is made by Jackson, who adds, that the 
coast between these capes is subject to an almost perpetual 
haziness, which prevents mariners from seeing the land, till 
they are driven ashore by a strong current setting from the 
west. Adams mentions a haziness, and a violent surf at the 
place of his shipwreck. Captain Riley, whose narrative has 
lately interested the publick, was wrecked on this coast, and 
his description corresponds exactly with what is here related. 
It is essential to remark, that in his first narrative at Ca- 
diz, Adams was quite as particular in mentioning the direc- 
tions, distances, and times of his different journeyings across 
the desert, as he was afterwards at London, but there is 
scarcely a single point of agreement between the two accounts. 
The whole distance, according to the first, would not take him 
but little more than half way from the sea coast to the city of 
Tombuctoo, if the line were traced from Cape Noon,— and if 
from Cape Blanco, it would extend south, instead of east, as 
it ought, quite across the Senegal, nearly as far as the Gam- 
bia. There is no mode of reconciling those differences, nor 
any way of accounting for them, except by supposing the 
whole of this part of the narratives to be a tissue of inventions, 
brought forward in this positive manner to give plausibility 
to the pretended intervening incidents. It seems very proba- 
ble, that before he went to London, he had discovered the 
blunders of his first statements, and learnt to adapt his dista.n- 
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ces to his places ;* — for Mr. Storrow, the gentleman who 
examined Mm at Cadiz, assures us that while there, Adams 
was not the stupid, unthinking, simple being, which we are 
led to suppose him from the remarks of the London editor. 
He was shrewd, intelligent, and proud, and valued himself 
highly on the reputation of having been at Tombuctoo. He 
saw it gave him consequence, and was disposed to take advan- 
tage of it. 

From the sea coast to Tombuctoo there is a general resem- 
blance in the outlines of tlie two narratives, but much is added 

* We shall here insert a table, which was made by the English editor, 
fi-om the London narrative, — and on the next page one, which we have 
collected from the narrative at Cadiz. It will require but a single glance 
to discover that they are totally dissimilar — and few probably will desu-e 
stronger evidence of their both having been fabricated when the narratives 
were taken. 

LONDON NARRATIVE. 



Travelling to the Douar in the desert, 

To Soiidenny, 

To avillage in the interiour, 

To Tombuctoo - - - 

Distance in miles to Tombuctoo, 

Up the river La Mar Zarah 
From the river to Taudenj 
To Woled Doleim, 

— El Kabla, 

— Woled Abousebah, 

— Woled Adrialla, 

— Aiata Mouessa Ali, 

— . Wednoon, ... 

— Akkadia - . . - 

— Mogadore, , . - 

Distance from Tombuctoo to Mog- 
adore in miles, 
Staid on the sea coast, 
At the town in the interiour, 
In concealment near Soudennj - 
At Soudenny, - - . 

At Taudeny, ... 
At Tombuctoo — six months, 
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to the last, which is not found in the first, by way of eking 
out and giving it an air of the mai-vellous. In the former he 
says the captain died of fatigue and exhaustion, — in the lat- 
ter he gives a particular account of his having been murdered 
by the Arabs. A more romantick description is here found, 
also, of the adventurous expedition to Soudenny for the pur- 
pose of stealing negroes ; — he talks of a " remarkably ugly 
negro chief" — enlarges on the dress, manners, and amuse- 
ments of the inhabitants, their weapons of warfare, the 
higher and lower orders of people, their houses and furni- 
ture, and many other things, which appear to be rather the 
answers to detached questions, than a continuous voluntary 
relation. 

He tells a story of a certain tribe of negroes near Soudenny, 
who have large holes in the cartileges of their noses, in which 
they wear gold rings. He had probably seen people of this 
description in the south of Morocco, and learnt that they 
eame from beyond the desert. Mr. Jackson mentions hav- 

CADIZ NARRATIVE. 
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ing seen in this part of Morocco, a number of negroes from 
Wargarra ornamented in this way. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into a minute exam- 
ination of liis description of Tombuctoo, — we can only men- 
tion some of the more important particulars, from which the 
merits of the whole may be easily estimated. Both narra- 
tives, in what relates to this city, have the appearance of hav- 
ing been extorted by a series of questions, which being ne- 
cessarily on kindred topicks, often received similar answers, 
because it would be impossible, without direct contradiction, 
to answer them otherwise. But there are many striking 
disagreements, and such as could not have arisen from for- 
getfulness or want of observation. 

At London he describes the king and queen as old, grey- 
headed personages, — ^but Mr. Storrow, who questioned him 
very particularly on this point, is confident that he told him 
the king was a man in middle life, robust and active. In 
his answers concerning the king's family and court, upon 
which he was closely questioned, he never mentioned a queen 
or any female of distinction. Had he really seen the extra- 
ordinary Fatima, dressed in the manner he describes, it is 
not likely he would ha%^e passed her over at that time with- 
out notice. It will be in place here to remark, that in all 
his answers relating to his residence at Tombuctoo, Mr. 
Storrow found him exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory, 
and was often obliged to put his questions in a variety of 
forms before he could collect from him any thing definite on 
the subject of inquiry. 

There is nothing more extraordinary or improbable, per- 
haps, in the whole stOry, than what he says of the character 
and occupations of the king. All the mercantile concerns of 
the city are represented as being transacted by him individual- 
ly. He is the only acting merchant, and his palace the on- 
ly warehouse in his dominions. Now all this is exceedingly 
absurd, — and if we reflect on the immense trade which is 
known to be carried on here by caravans from every part of 
Africa — from the borders of the Red Sea — from Egypt, Bar- 
bary, and the western coast — and probably by an extensive 
inland navigation on tlie Niger, we shall not hesitate to say 
it is absolutely impossible. Witli Barbary alone the trade is 
sufficient to employ constantly a large number of acting mer- 
chants — and to pretend that the whole comes under the per- 
sonal inspection of an individual, and he a king, who is at 
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the same time sole governonr, law-maker, and judge, is a 
tax on our credulity, which we cannot conceive any one in 
his right mind will consent to pay. Besides, Mr Dupuis 
himself, who is a very strong advocate for Adams, says he 
has always understood from the merchants, that there are 
shops in this city, in which are exposed to sale foreign and 
domestick commodities. At Sansanding, which we must 
suppose, from its vicinity to Tombuctoo, bears a strong re- 
semblance in its general character to that city, Mr. Park 
saw vast numbei's of shops and traders' stalls, in which vari- 
ous kinds of merchandise were sold or exchanged. There 
was, also, " a large space appropriated for the great market 
every Tuesday, when astonishing crowds of people came 
from the country to purchase articles in wholesale, which 
they retailed in the different villages." Finally, we believe 
there is no instance of a city or village of much size in any 
part of the world, in which there are not resident merchants 
engaged in purchasing and vending goods, with such privi- 
leges and under such municipal restrictions, as are deemed 
proper by the- government under which they live. 

This is a point on which it was not possible for Adams to 
be mistaken, — he could not be daily in the streets of a largo 
city for nine, or even six months, without learning the occu- 
pations of its inhabitants, and being able to describe them 
minutely, — and if, in attempting to do this, he is inconsistent 
and absurd, we have the best grounds for supposing him to 
practise an equal imposition in such particulars as are less 
obvious, and of which our knowledge is too limited to detect 
false representation. 

The people are said to give no indication of any religious 
belief or impressions, — ^they have no forms of worship or re- 
ligious rites. But this is not to be credited. Great num- 
bers of Mohammedans are constantly visiting the city, and it 
would be folly to suppose, that many do not live there, espe- 
cially when we recollect that the place has been, till very 
lately, if it is not at present, under the government of Moors, 
or people of Moorish descent. Mr. Dupuis is convinced tliat 
Mohammedans reside there, and adds, " it is also generally 
believed in Barbary, that there are mosques at Tombuctoo." 
Mr. Park saw Mohammedan negroes on the borders of Banj- 
barra, who read the Koran, and possessed Arabick manu- 
sci'ipts. 

In one account, Adams speaks of circumcision as being 
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universal, and describes the ceremony as being performed 
with a good deal of pomp ; — ^in the other he intimates, that it 
was not practised at all among the negroes, for he saw only 
a iew who had been circumcised, and lie supposed them to 
have been in possession of the Moors. These are things in 
wliich it would not be possible for him to mistake or forget. 
The ceremonies of marriage and divorce are also very differ- 
ently described. 

In regard to the occupations of the inhabitants, there are 
few special disagreements, — and yet there is not much simi- 
larity in the representations. The assertion, that no particulai" 
classes of people were devoted to mechanical employments of 
any kind, or to manufactures, wants at least the support of 
probability. When at London he seems to have been in more 
of a story telling mood, than when examined the year be- 
fore — and he has accoi-dingly embellished this last narrative 
"with more curious relations and striking incidents, than the 
former. But the same want of particularity and definite state- 
ment is apparent in both. 

The animals, which he describes, are such as are common 
in Barbary, and such as he might have seen within the con- 
fines of Morocco. >Ve will pass over the wonderful stories 
of the elephant twenty feet high, with four enormous tusks, all 
growing out of the under jaw, — of the curious animal, which 
had " a hollow in its back like a pocket," as well as Home oth- 
ers equally wondciful, and whicli came near shaking th« 
faith of Sir Joseph Banks* as we believe they were all in- 
vented after Adams left Cadiz. Neither can we stop to ex- 
amine the editor's speculations on the probability of his hav- 
ing mistaken a cnlabash for a cocoa nut. 

At Cadiz, among other animals, he spoke of horses, and 
described them as small and weak, and as being " accouti'ed 
for riding with a rude sort of packsaddle, and a bridle made 
of grass rope." In the other narrative lie says expressly, 
there are no horses, — and we hardly know how to understand 
the assertion in the Quarterly Review, in defence of this 
statement of Adams, that it is conformable to the account 
given by Leo Africanus. Tlie fact is directly the contrary. 
3ft is certain he speaks of a large company of body guards of 
the king, who were mounted on horses — arid also of tlie cour- 
tiers riding on these animals. He says the best horses were 
brought from Barbary, but the smaller ones were raised at 
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Tombuctoo.* Horses are common in this part of Africa ; — - 
Park found them abundant in Kaarta and Bambarra, and 
rode on horseback several days in those countries. 

No part of the story has excited more speculation, than that 
in which a river is described as passing westerly within two 
hundred yards of the city. This part of the narrative, as his 
editor observes, is peculiarly his own, — no hint has been giv- 
en any where else, of a river passing in this direction near 
tlie city. The Niger has always been mentioned, from 
the time of Leo Africanus himself, as not approaching with- 
in twelve miles of the town, — and it is known also to flow 
easterly. The editor acknowledges, " that on this fact i-es- 
pecting the river, the credit of Adams is completely pledg- 
ed." But in our estimation, the contradictions and vague- 
ness, which appear in his several relations at Mogadore, 
Cadiz, and London, are sufficient to destroy all claims to be- 
lief in this instance, even without any farther direct evi- 
dence. In his story to Mr. Dupuis at Mogadore, he did not 
speak of this river as flowing westerly, " but discovered 
some uncertainty on the subject, observing that he had not 
taken very particular notice," — ^nor did he give it any name. 
Mr. Dupuis had often heard the traders mention a river near 
Tombuctoo — ^but they uniformly described it as running 
easterly, and he had always understood it to be the Niger. 
Adams told Mr. Dupuis, also, that " he had seen the natives 
navigate the river in fleets of from ten to twenty canoes to- 
gether, that he had been informed they were absent occa- 
sionally a month or more, and frequently returned to Tom- 
buctoo laden with slaves and merchandize." At Cadiz, he 
called the river La Parsire, and said, « its waters were clear 
and of good taste ;" — and in speaking of the canoes, he rep- 
resents them as '< used merely for crossing the river, or occa- 
sionally for fishing. During my residence at Tombuctoo," he 
observes, " and subsequent march to the eastward, I never saw 
any of them ascending or descending the river, or used in any 
way for the conveyance of baggage or merchandize." At 
London, the name is transformed into La Mar Zarah — ^the 
water becomes brackish, and the river is made to assume a 
decided westerly direction. 

There is no authentick account or even tradition of a riv- 
er running nearer the city than the Niger. In Labat's Col- 

• nescription d' Afrique, Liv. 7. p. 324. 
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lection [vol. ii, p. 163] mention is made of a river, by the 
name of Guien, which is said to run in the vicinity of Tom- 
buctoo, — but no information is given about its source or di- 
rection ; — and we need only be told, that Labat adopts th« 
opinion of Edrisi and Abulfeda in supposing- the Niger to run 
west, and that in fact he considers it the same as the Sene- 
gal, to be convinced of the little credit, whicli is to be attach- 
ed to his authority on this subject. 

The editor, in his concluding remarks, has levied no ordi- 
nary tax on his invention, to prove that Leo Afric anus has been 
misunderstood in what he says of the relative position of the 
city and the Niger. He labours this point with great parade 
of learning and philological criticism. He collates the 
various readings of the Italian, Latin, Frencli, and Eng- 
lish translations, and would make it appear that some of them 
are ambiguous, some unintelligible, and some contradictory ; 
but in our apprehension there is not a clearer passage in the 
whole Description of Africa^ than the one in question. We 
select the Italian, because this vei-sion is allowed to have been 
made by Leo himself from his original Arahick. Speaking of 
the city, he says, " Vicina a un ramo del Niger circa a dodi- 
ci miglia," wliich in our conception has but one meaning, 
and that a very obA^ious one — ^the city is about twelve miles 
frmn a branch of the JViger. Thss is also confirmed afterwards 
where he describes tlie port Kabra, jis situated on the Niger, 
twelve miles from the city. The editor would have it all 
mean, " that Tombuctoo is situated on a branch of the Niger, 
twelve miles from the principal stream," and on this false 
construction of Leo he rests the credit of Adams, i-elative to 
this important part of his narrative, and on which he consid- 
ers it " completely pledged." 

All accounts agree in making Kabra the grand port of 
trade for all merchandize brought from different countries up 
or down the river, — but if a navigable river pass by the city, 
as Adams represents, is it probable that all the commercial 
business would bo transacted at so gi-eat a distance ? Is it 
probable, that he would have remained several months ,so 
near this great deposiiory of merchandize without hcariiig 
of it? Leo says t!ie ciiy was watered by sluices or canals 
rimning from the Niger ; — woidd tliis have been necessary, 
if a stream of water passed v.ithin its precincts ? 

Park had no hints of Siich a rivci-, ai+hough he was within 
two hundred miles oC TombHctao, ;iud received his informa- 
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tion from an intelligent trader, who had been there seven 
times, and on whom he seems to place reliance 5 — but the ed- 
itor, as well as the writer in the Quarterly Review, affects to 
treat Park's authority in this particular with very little def- 
erence, and assigns as a principal reason, that he did not 
understand the language of the natives, with whom he con- 
ve; &ed. \ye presume these writers had forgotten, that Park 
made a long speech in the Bambarra language to Modibin- 
nie, the king's minister, explaining his motives for coming 
into his master's dominions. This was, to be sure, during 
his second mission ; but it was immediately after his arri- 
val in the country, before he could have had time to learn 
any thing of the language, had he been ignorant of it when 
he came there. He must, therefore, have acquired the lan- 
guage during the first mission, and there is no reason for 
supposing him to have been ignorant of it, when he made 
liis inquiries about Tombuctoo at Silla. Besides, he assures 
us, " that he received his information from such various 
quarters, as induced him to believe it authentick."* 

The state of government at Tombuctoo is another point in 
which Adams' story differs from every other account. It has 
always been represented to be in the hands of the Moors. 
Park was told at Silla, " that the king [or chief] himself, and 
the principal officers of state were Moors," and that the Mo- 
hammedans there were very zealous in propagating their 
religion. It is a well known fact in Moorish history, 
that Tombuctoo was for a long timp subject to the em- 
perour of Morocco previous to the death of Muley Ishmael in 
1727. — After this event the tribute began to be irregularly 
transmitted, and was finally discontinued. The Moors, sta- 
tioned in garrison there, had intermarried with the natives, 
and l)st in some degree their attachment for the country of 
t ' ' I i ancestors, — ^but still they preserved their influence, their 
mannei-s, and religion. Jackson observes, and he seems to 
s])eak with a knowledge of the fact, " that the Cadi, or chief 
magistrate of Tombuctoo in 1800, had been a principal trader 
in Mogadore, and was son in law to the governour — who be- 
ing unsuccessful in Ids commercial affairs, crossed the desert, 
and soon obtained the appointment of Cadi. He was a 
shrevvd man, about thirty live } cars old." Mr. Jackson had 
resided long at Mogadore. and it is very unlikely he v.onld 

* Last Mission, p, :?14. 
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have made such a statement without knowing it to be true. 
It is not undei'stood from Jackson, nor necessarily from 
Park, that Tombuctoo is at present an independent kingdom 
of itself, but rather a province in the dominions of the king of 
BambaiTa ; — and this Cadi, it would seem, held his office un- 
der him. 

We have not time to pursue Adams through all the im- 
probabilities, inconsistencies, and contradictions of his story. 
We have mentioned some of the more important oidy, and 
such as could not possibly arise from detect of memory or 
observation ; — we will notice only two or three more. In the 
last narrative he talks a good deal about a Portuguese boy, 
by the name of Stevens, who accompanied him throughout 
his whole tour, — in the other he does not once hint at this 
circumstance, but gives the impression constantly that he 
was alone. He saw no canoes more than ten feet long, 
and according to one account, these were made of the date tree, 
and to the other, of the^^ tree. Park bought canoes at San- 
sanding forty feet long, out of which he constructed the 
schooner Joliba. At Cadiz he said the natives regarded him 
with indifference, " and manifested no desire of knowing any 
thing more of him or of his country, than what he voluntari- 
ly told them," — at London he tells of the " people coming in 
crowds to stare at him and his companion," and of having 
" afterwards understood that many persons came several days' 
journey on purpose." At one place he makes his residence 
in Tombuctoo nine months, — at the other, six months. 

With regard to the size of Tombuctoo, we have no dispo- 
sition to magnify it vastly beyond the dimensions, which it 
would be made to have from the description of Adams. Mr. 
Court told us it had generally been represented to him as 
less, than the city of Morocco. We have no doubt it has 
been on the decline for many years, and that Haousa, btlt-.g 
in a more central position, may have become a place of more 
importance ; — but still it is certain, that Tombuctoo is yet 
the theatre of a very extensive commercial intercourse, and 
the only resort of the large caravans from the north and the 
west, — and as such, it would be idle to consider it any other 
than a place of wealth, activity, and large population. Such 
it would appear to be from every other account except the 
one before us, whose pretensions we have sufficiently examin- 
ed. It may be remarked, tliat Sansanding contains eleven 
thousand inhabitants, although it has never been known as a 
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place of trade or importance. We put no confidence, howev- 
er, in any part of Sidi Hamefs stories about his journeyings 
into the interiour, which occupy so large a portion of Cap- 
tain Riley's book, and which make Tombuctoo contain two 
hundred and sixteen thousand inhabitants. 

We will only observe further, that were the narratives we 
have been considering pursued from Tombuctoo to Moga- 
dore, they would be scarcely recognized as describing the 
same events. The times and distances, which, let us repeat, 
were in both cases pertinaciously insisted on by the narrator, 
entirely disagree throughout, as may be seen by a slight in- 
spection of them in the preceding note. The London narra- 
tive in this part is duly set off with appropriate adventures 
and incidents, which probably had not been thought of at Ca- 
diz, but which serve to give effect and interest, and what was 
of equal importance to the editor and booksellers, to swell the 
book into a comely size. 

We shall add here such external evidence, as we have been 
able to collect from different sources, in confirmation of the 
opinion we have advanced. The following is a letter from 
Mr. Storrow. 

« Boston^ June 2, 1817- 
-" I first saw Robert Adams during the summer of the 



year 1814 in Cadiz. Mr Simpson, the American Consul at Tan- 
gier, stated to Mr. Charles H.'Hall of Cadiz, that an American 
sailor was with him, who had been redeemed from slavery among 
the Moors, and who was said, during the period of his captivity, 
to have been carried to a greater distance into the interiour of 
Africa, than any white person had before advanced. The man 
was represented to be in extreme wretchedness, and Mr. Hall, as 
well from benevolence as from the desire to learn his history, re- 
quested that he might be sent to him in Cadiz. I s?w him immedi- 
ately after his arrival at that place. My first impressions were 
not in his favour ; he seemed ignorant and stupid, but on farther 
acquaintance I found him crafty and observing. As his general 
conversation was incoherent, I requested him to give me a special 
detail of the occurrences of his captivity in such shape as might 
be committed to paper. The only method of arriving at this was 
by a series of inquiries, embracing the whole period. In that part 
of his narration relating to his residence in Morocco, I had no 
reason to doubt him, but as soon as he represented himself to 
have been carried beyond the confines of that kingdom, I perceiv- 
ed an evident diiference of manner. His answers were more 
Vo!. V. No, 1.. 'r.9 
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vague ; there seemed a greater dependence on invention than 
memory ; a willingness to be assisted and readiness, as I thought, 
to assent to any thing I suggested. 

" He was irritated by the expression of any doubt of his veraci- 
ty, although when it was called in question he adduced no other 
proof of it than a more positive assertion. When the story was 
completed, my doubts had so far prevailed that I affixed to it no 
value whatever 5 — partly from the meagreness of the narrative it- 
self, and partly from the mode in which it was eoinmunicated. 
I assented to the leading facts of the shipwreck and captivity, and 
ot his having been carried from place to place within the limits of 
Morocco, and imagined that by imputing what he saw in that 
kingdom to other parts of Africa, he found it easy to impose on 
those who had never been in either. His inducement to frame a 
story was apparent, as by means of it he had acquired a currency 
and temporary livelihood, which he liad sufficient shrewdness to 
anticipate at the commencement. Shortly after examining Ad- 
ams, I met an intelligent man by the name of Jewet, who bad been 
in the interiour of Africa, as far as Bambarra; he rejected the sto- 
ry as improbable and unlike his own experience. Shortly after- 
wards intelligence arrived through Mr. Simpson, from one of Ad- 
ams' shipwrecked comrades, stating that his story was false; that 
he had never been separated from his companions in captivity for 
a sufficient length of time to warrant his account. 

" The process of acquiring information from Adams was tedious. 
x\fter a short trial 1 found it ineflectual to depend on what might 
be suggested by himself unassisted. I therefore divided the whole 
time into small portions, making special inquiries as to the em- 
ployment of each part. When on a march, I endeavoured to re- 
fresh his memory by inquiring into the occurrences of each day 
in regular succession. When stationary in any village or en- 
campment, I endeavoured to elicit every thing by a minute refer- 
ence to whatever I imagined might belong to such place. At the 
end of the inquiry on each subject, I read to him the result, and 
requested him to communicate whatever else might suggest itself. 
In relation to several topicks, on which I was doubtful, he told me 
repeatedly, that he had nothing more to oflf'er — among these were 
the king and royal family of Tombuctoo, and the birds and beasts 
of that region generally. 

" The times, direcnons, and distances of his several journies 
were calculated by him with care and apparent precision. In 
tliese he depended on memory solely. The courses were ascer- 
tained, as tie said, by observing the sun and stars. 

'' It may appear singular that I made no exertion to expose 
what'I considered to be an imposture. In the early part of the 
narrative I entertained no douDts ; in the subsequent part after 
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doubts bad arisen, I contented myself with my own conviction, 
witbout seeking for means of explaining it to others ; — more espe- 
cially as there appeared no reason for attaching any importance 
either to Adams or his journal. Yours, • 

SAMUEL A. STORROW." 

We insert here also an extract from a letter wliicli we have 
lately received on the subject, from a gentleman of respecta- 
bility at Gibraltar, dated March 27, 1817. 

" We have just returned from Tangier, where I saw Mr. 
Simpson, and conversed with him about Robert Adams. I 
wrote you sometime ago what Mr. Shaler told me of Mr Simp- 
son's detecting the imposture. I have with me his copy of the 
narrative, containing his marginal notes. Adams is indeed 
< second only to Fsalmanazar.' The testimony of several of 
the crew proves, that he was never more than two or three 
days journey distant from Wednoon, and some of bis ship- 
mates were always with him. Mr. Hall, brother to the mer- 
chant with whom he resided thirteen months at Cadiz, and 
who was there at the time, is now in this place. He has read 
the narrative with me, and says the story is different from 
the one he told at Cadiz, and in many parts contradictory, 
especially in what relates to Tombuctoo. Mr. Samuel A. 
Storrow, who was then at Cadiz, questioned him repeatedly, 
and carried to the United States in manuscript the result of 
his examinations. It was unfortunate that Mr. Dupuis left 
his papers at Mogadore, for his memory certainly failed him, 
and as it respects dates, his statements in London contradict 
his letters now in possession of Mr. Simpson. All agree, that 
Adams was shrewd, observing, and of a retentive memory." 

Adams said in London, that he was a native of Hudson, in 
the state of New York, and that he sailed from New York, 
June 17th, or as he said at Cadiz, May 7th, 1810. We state 
with confidence, on the authority of a gentleman who has re- 
sided at Hudson ever since its first settiiement, that no family 
of this name has been known there till within twelve years, 
and that no person of the character and pretensions Of Adams 
has ever been heard of in that place. We have seen a letter 
from the collector of New York, which certifies, that no ves- 
sel answering Adams' description of the Charles has cleared 
from that port. 

We leave our readers to draw such inferences from these 
facts, as they think proper. To us they appear conclusive, 
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and connected with the fabulous character of the narratiyet 
they impress a conviction of deception and bold imposition, on 
the part of Adams, which we think no one, who examines the 
subject with much interest or candour, can resist. 



Art. X. The ViUage ; a Poem. Portland, Edward 
Little & Co. pp. 180. 

We were pleased with the publication of this poem, not so 
much on account of its merit, for we have often read better 
poetry, as because it is doing something towards keeping up 
tlie practice of the art. We American geniuses have not as 
yet produced very brilliant specimens in this kind, but by re- 
peating our attempts we shall, no doubt, succeed in the end. 

Under this title it is natural to expect some particular 
scene, some stream, fields, church, school house, tavern ; of 
which a definite image is conveyed to the reader's mind — 
some quack, fiddler, pettifogger, justice, clergyman; with 
his peculiar manners and characteristicks so displayed tliat 
the reader may be introduced to him, and form a kind of per- 
sonal acquaintance. But the author works upon a different 
plan ; he gives a general description of mountains and their 
formation, without intimating that he has any particular 
mountain in view, except by the word " yon," which he uses 
after the manner of Campbell in the introduction to the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, of which an imitation is attempted in the intro- 
duction to this poem. He then introduces the aboriginal in- 
habitants, rattlesnakes, w6men, lawyers and criminal law, 
clergymen and superstition, scandal, party-spirit, &c. with 
some sensible, though rather common-place reflections, all in 
a very general manner. In the table of contents is put down 
«' the lawyer," " the physician," among the items of subjects ; 
but on looking at the pages referred to, we find that no par- 
ticular laAvyer or physician is meant. 

We presume that we shall not be understoed to require 
that, in a poem of this sort, the writer should inform us in 
what county his village is situated, and how many miles and 
in what direction it lies from the shire town ; or on what day 
of what month in any particular year, the minister was or- 
dained. We mean to say that the chief beauty and, indeed, 
indispensable requisite, of this sort of poetry, is the lively rep- 



